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The Oxford Survey of the British Empire. General Survey. 
Edited by A. J. Herbertson and O. J. R. Howarth. Oxford, 
The Clarendon Press, 1914. — vi, 386 pp. with map. 

Of the nine essays in the general survey of The Oxford Survey of The 
British Empire l four are of such outstanding value as to make the 
volume indispensable for any student of Great Britain and her oversea 
dominions and colonial possessions. These four essays — each charac- 
terized by distinction of style and comprehensiveness of treatment — 
are : British Colonial Administration and its Agencies, by Sir C. P. 
Lucas; The Legal Problems of the Empire, by Mr. Arthur Page; 
Professor H. E. Egerton's Summary of Imperial History; and Mr. 
E. B. Sargant's essay on the Educational Problems of the Empire. 

Sir Charles Lucas's article extends to seventy pages ; and it is incon- 
ceivable that any writer on colonial administration could have made 
more efficient use of the space. He dates the beginning of the British 
Empire from the opening of the seventeenth century, and traces the 
evolution of its administration down to the organization of the royal 
commission of 191 1 on the trade and natural resources of the oversea 
dominions. Particularly interesting are the pages in which Sir Charles 
discusses the lack of continuity in administration that marked the 
seventeenth century ; the attitude of the Whigs of the nineteenth cen- 
tury towards oversea dominions ; the changes in the relations of the 
dominions to the Colonial Office ; and the influence of Germany since 
1880 on the extension and development of the Empire. He dates the 
third era in the history of the empire from the peace after Waterloo, 
and shows that during the last hundred years it divides itself auto- 
matically into two epochs. Sir Charles places the dividing line in the 
decade 1870-1880, and shows that the Empire then took a new start. 

It was at this time that a revulsion in public feeling in England began to 
be apparent against the Whig doctrine which, if not often put into words, 
was beyond question strongly held, that the colonies — meaning the present 
self-governing dominions — must go their ways for good or ill, and that 
peaceable separation of them from the mother country was the order of 
nature, and might net be an unmixed evil for either party. 

1 British Colonial Administration, by Sir C. P. Lucas; The Foreign Office, by E. 
M. Barrington-Ward; The Legal Problems of the Empire, by Arthur Page; Sum- 
mary of Imperial History, by H. E. Egerton; Imperial Defence; Educational 
Problems of the Empire, by E. B. Sargant; Problems of Health and Acclimatization 
in the British Dominions beyond the Seas, by F. M. Sandwith ; The Mapping of 
British Territories, by Col. C. F. Close; Some Aspects of Imperial Commerce and 
Communication, by O. J. R. Howarth. 
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If any criticism be offered of the author's treatment of this part 
of his subject, and of his explanation of the forces that created the 
present-day interest in England in the oversea dominions, it is that 
the attitude he describes was not peculiar to the Whigs. It was the 
attitude of the Radicals of the middle years of Queen Victoria's reign, 
and also of Conservatives like Peel and Disraeli. 

The revival of interest in what are now the Dominions is ordinarily 
dated from Queen Victoria's Jubilee in 1887. As recently as 1880, the 
Canadian tariff, with its protectionist duties against British manufac- 
turers, engendered much soreness in England. There was no general 
revival in England of popular interest in Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, until England, and particularly English manufacturers and the 
exponents of their views in the free-trade press, had accepted as per- 
manent the trade and fiscal policy to which Sir John A. Macdonald 
committed the Dominion of Canada in 1879. In estimating the forces 
that brought about the revival, Sir Charles also ignores the fact that 
much of the new interest was due to developments within the oversea 
Dominions. The Dominions prospered during the era of indifference. 
During these years they drew to themselves the large — almost unlimited 
— powers of self-government they now enjoy ; and when it was realized 
in England that the Dominions had arrived — a realization that was 
complete by 1897 — popular interest no longer needed any stimulus from 
within the United Kingdom. From its comprehensiveness, its style 
and its sympathy with all that democracy has achieved since 1837 in 
what are now the Dominions, Sir Charles Lucas's contribution of seventy 
pages to the General Survey must long rank as one of the classics of 
political science. 

For everyday usefulness to students of the organization of the British 
Empire in its judicial and legal aspects, there is nothing in print com- 
parable with the thirty-page examination of the legal problems of the 
Empire which Mr. Page has contributed to the General Survey. Its 
special value is that it traces the development and functions of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council from 1331 to the present time, 
and summarizes and estimates the potency of the movements in Canada 
and other of the Dominions for greatly restricting the cases that can be 
taken from appeal courts in the Dominions to the Privy Council in 
London. In discussing the administration of justice in the Dominions 
Mr. Page is perhaps a little too optimistic in his estimate of the calibre 
and abilities of the judges. "No doubt," he writes, " in years long 
since gone by, the judges who administered justice in the oversea de- 
pendencies and colonies were not of the highest judicial calibre. But 
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at the present time this can no longer be stated with truth." In making 
this general statement Mr. Page must have overlooked the strictures of 
the late Goldwin Smith on several high judicial appointments made by 
the Laurier government at Ottawa between 1896 and 191 1. In these 
cases men who were of the bar, but who had been long out of practice 
because they had been continuously in politics and holders of political 
offices, were appointed to the bench, not because they were experienced 
and capable, but because they had political influence or because the 
offices they held were desired by other politicians. 

Professor Egerton's Summary of Imperial History is well written, 
clear, comprehensive and well-balanced. He is, however, a little out of 
date, and would find few Canadians in sympathy with him in his allusions 
to William Lyon Mackenzie as " an individual demagogue." To his 
contemporaries in 1837 Mackenzie may have seemed to be something of 
a crank. But political progress in the Dominions, as well as in Great 
Britain, owes much to men who were regarded by their contemporaries 
as cranks, and there is now a monument to Mackenzie on Parliament 
Hill at Ottawa. Mr. Sargant's analysis of the educational problems 
of the Empire arising from differences in language, religion, and eco- 
nomic conditions, for freshness and suggestiveness ranks next in value 
to the contribution of Sir Charles Lucas. Its summing-up is that " the 
greatest educational conceptions which the mother country has to offer 
to all British lands are her ideals of character and of citizenship." 

Not all of the nine essays are of even value. That by Mr. R. M. 
Barrington-Ward on the Foreign Office nowhere rises much above the 
hand-book level. It is written, moreover, in the old aristocratic and 
exclusive spirit of the Foreign Office — the spirit Cobden so well de- 
scribed in his letters when he was negotiating the reciprocity treaty of 
1859-1860 with France. The history of the efforts of the old British 
North-American provinces and the Dominion of Canada to secure the 
power of making their own commercial treaties — an agitation that was 
almost continuous from the Confederate Council of Trade held at 
Quebec in August, 1865, to the negotiation of the commercial treaty 
with France of 1907 by Mr. William S. Fielding and Mr. Louis P. 
Brodeur — is one of the most fascinating chapters in the history of the 
British oversea dominions. It has an interest scarcely exceeded by the 
straggle for representative and responsible government of 1837- 1848, 
or the developments of 1846-1859 by which the Dominions secured 
their complete fiscal freedom. Mr. Barrington's description of the 
change in the relations of the Dominions to the Foreign Office so 
brought about is grudging and inadequate. It is strikingly so in the 
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light of the speeches and writings of Tupper, Laurier, Fielding and 
Brodeur, who have been outspoken in describing the power which 
Canada gradually drew to herself in diplomacy between the negotiation 
of the Treaty of Washington of 1871 and the Treaty of Paris of 1907. 
The General Survey was in the publishers' hands — or at any rate 
ready for issue — before war began in August, 19 14. Developments 
arising out of the war may necessitate some revision of Mr. Barrington- 
Ward's essay on the Foreign Office for the next edition of the volume. 
Much revision also will certainly be necessary in the unsigned article 
— thirty pages long — on imperial defence. 

Edward Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

The Life of Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal. By BECKLES 
Willson . Boston , Houghton Mifflin Company ,1915 . — Two volumes ; 
xii,544» 533 PP- 

From the dedication to the last chapter, Mr. Beckles Willson 's Life 
of Lord Strathcona is a eulogy. In some places it would seem to be 
an undiscriminating eulogy. In the preface, for instance, Mr. Willson 
makes the statement that to Lord Strathcona more than to any other 
man is due the material prosperity of Canada and much of her political 
temper. This is a large claim, despite the fact that at the time of his 
death Strathcona was governor of the Hudson's Bay Company, presi- 
dent of the Bank of Montreal, a director of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, and from 1896 High Commissioner for the Dominion 
of Canada in London. Mr. Willson's tone towards Strathcona is exem- 
plified when he records the fact that in 1887 Strathcona, who had been 
in the Hudson's Bay Company's service since 1838, was elected by 
the directors in London governor of the company. 

It was hi this year that he, who had for so many years been the outstand- 
ing figure in the once mighty fur trade of Canada, became the titular governor 
of the Hudson's Bay Company. The suffrages of his fellow directors elected 
him to this position, first filled by Prince Rupert of the Rhine. It had 
lately lost its pristine glory ; but the romance of the young Scottish lad, 
who, beginning at the lowest rung of the ladder, had finally achieved the 
summit, served again to shed, while he lived, a lustre on the chair. 

Lord Strathcona, as one of the directors of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, and as High Commissioner in London, undoubtedly 
had his part in the material development of Canada, and with charac- 



